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By  the  late  1800s,  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  miners,  the  railroads,  homesteaders  and 
others  had  claimed  the  lands  in  the  state  they  wanted, 
leaving  millions  of  acres  unclaimed.  Considered  to  be 
the  "land  no  one  wanted"  vast  areas  in  Nevada  were 
left  in  the  public  domain  to  be  managed  by  the  BLM. 

After  100  years,  are  these  still  unwanted  lands? 
With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Land 
Transaction  Facilitation  Act  of  2000 
(FLTFA),  and  more  than  800,000 
acres  identified  for  disposal  in 
BLM  Nevada's  land  use  plans, 
we  may  find  out  the  need  for 
these  lands  has  changed. 

BLM  has  long  had  the 
authority  to  sell  or  exchange 
public  land.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  public 
lands  were  deposited  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  General  Fund. 

Despite  having  lands  identified 
for  disposal,  not  many  sales  were 
offered  because  of  the  costs  associated 
with  processing  a  sale.  For  example,  to  offer 
a  parcel  for  sale,  the  BLM  must  identify  any  existing 
rights  on  the  parcel,  conduct  an  appraisal,  and  complete 
field  studies  and  an  environmental  assessment.  FLTFA 
establishes  a  Federal  Land  Disposal  Account  in  which 
part  of  the  proceeds  from  sales  under  the  act  may  be 
used  for  these  administrative  costs. 

Under  the  act,  four  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  a 
sale  is  distributed  to  the  state  for  educational  purposes 
or  the  construction  of  public  roads.  Ninety-six  percent 
is  placed  in  the  disposal  account.  Eighty  percent  of 


LAND  SALE... 

A  competitive  sale  of  parcels  in 
Clark  and  Elko  counties  will  be  held 
in  Las  Vegas  at  the  theatre  in  Cashman 
Center,  850  N.  Las  Vegas  Drive,  on  Wed., 
Feb.  2.  Seventy-six  parcels  will  be  offered 
for  nearly  2,285  acres  of  land  that  have  an 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  more  than 
$369  million. 


that  amount  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
that  are  inholdings  or  are  adjacent  to  certain  federally- 
designated  areas.  Twenty  percent  may  be  used  for 
administrative  and  other  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  land  disposal  program  under  the  FLTFA. 

BLM  Nevada  has  held  1  0  competitive  sales  under  the 
act  in  Douglas,  Humboldt,  Nye,  White  Pine  and 
Elko  counties.  The  competitive  sale  that 
generated  the  most  funds  under  FLTFA 
was  in  Douglas  County  along  U.S. 
Hwy.  95  near  Carson  City.  That 


To  find  out  more  about  the  sale,  visit 
the  Southern  Nevada  Public  Lands 
Management  Act  link  at 

www.nv.blm.gov 

or  call  (702)  515-5114. 


sale  generated  more  than  $1  4 
million  and  is  one  of  the  few 
sales  so  far  where  the  lands 
offered  sold  for  more  than 
the  appraised  value. 

During  the  first  two  years 
of  implementing  FLTFA,  most 
of  the  transactions  have  been 
direct  sales  and  exchanges, 
in  part  because  the  property 
was  being  acquired  by  local 
governments  and  to  resolve  a  few 
ongoing  trespass  issues.  But,  competitive 
sales  are  preferred  over  direct  sales. 

"As  the  FLTFA  sales  program  grows,  there  will  be  a 
shift  to  a  predominance  of  competitive  sales,"  said  Rex 
Wells,  program  manager  for  land 
sales  at  the  BLM  Nevada  state 


office.  "It  took  a  while  to 
generate  enough  money 
into  the  FLTFA  account 
to  pay  for  preparing 
public  lands  for  sale 
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State  Director's  Comments:  It's  Been  a  Good  Year! 


The  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife 
decision  that 
a  federal 
listing  of 
sage  grouse 
under  the 
Endangered 
Species  Act  is  not 
warranted  means  that 
the  local  plans  that  all  concerned 
have  worked  so  hard  to  develop  must  be 
implemented  to  conserve  habitat  for  the  sage 
grouse  and  other  species  that  require  sage 
brush  for  survival. 

Through  the  local  efforts  and  those  of 
the  Nevada  Governor's  Sage  Grouse 
Conservation  Team,  Nevada  is  well 
ahead  of  other  affected  western  states  in 
conservation  planning.  However,  much 
work  remains  to  be  done.  Successful 
implementation  of  projects  depends  on 
continued  cooperation  among  individuals, 
groups  and  agencies  to  maximize  scarce 
resources.  Work  is  under  way  on  projects 
around  the  state  where  funding  is  available 
and  cooperative  projects  are  identified. 
Nevada  has  set  an  example  that  other  states 
want  to  learn  about.  I  am  confident  that 
through  working  together  we  can  conserve 
sage  grouse  habitat  in  key  habitat  areas. 

My  confidence  in  our  abilities  is  based  on 
past  successes  we've  had  in  dealing  with 
a  potential  listing  and  a  listed  species,  the 


Amargosa  toad  and  the  desert  tortoise.  Both 
of  these  successes  came  about  by  working 
with  the  state  and  the  local  community.  In 
the  case  of  the  Amargosa  toad,  a  working 
group  was  able  to  show  that  conservation 
planning  and  actions  would  adequately 
protect  the  toad's  habitat.  The  listing  of  the 
desert  tortoise  as  an  endangered  species 
had  the  potential  to  stop  growth  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  Through  the  development 
of  the  Clark  County  Multi-Species  Habitat 
Conservation  Plan,  the  desert  tortoise  was 
reclassified  to  threatened  status  and  Las 
Vegas  has  boomed. 

I  know  I've  said  this  many  times,  but  it 
is  so  true  and  so  important  I  have  to  say  it 
again,  BLM  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  we 
absolutely  depend  on  cooperative  efforts 
with  partners  who  supplement  our  funding 
and  staff  to  accomplish  many  of  the  projects 
that  get  done  on  public  lands. 

I  thank  each  of  our  partners  for  your 
dedication  to  the  public  lands.  A  list  of 
these  generous  groups  is  included  in  this 
issue  of  the  Nevada  Sage.  Take  a  look, 
I'm  sure  you'll  be  as  impressed  as  I  am  by 
the  diversity  of  interests  represented  and 
the  number  of  groups  involved  in  helping 
care  for  your  public  lands.  I  am  particularly 
heartened  by  the  number  of  Friends  groups 
that  have  formed.  We  have  Friends  of 
Sloan  Canyon,  Red  Rock  Canyon,  Rhyolite, 
Silver  Saddle  Ranch,  Wilson  Canyon, 
Sand  Mountain,  Churchill  County  Museum 


and  Black  Rock  Canyon.  We  are  always 
recruiting  for  more,  so  if  any  of  our  readers 
are  interested  in  forming  a  friends  group 
or  to  volunteer,  please  contact  a  BLM  office 
located  near  your  community. 

Many  of  these  partners  are  volunteers. 
The  volunteer  accomplishments  this  year 
are  astounding.  Nearly  100,000  hours  of 
volunteer  assistance  were  given  at  a  value 
of  work  of  more  than  $1 .6  million.  Hosted 
workers  such  as  Student  Conservation 
Association  fire  corps  and  campground 
hosts  gave  more  than  77,000  hours  for  a 
value  of  $  1 . 1  million. 

One  effort  I'd  like  to  highlight,  among 
the  many  wonderful  projects,  is  the  Ely 
Field  Office  Cultural  Site  Steward  Program. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  the  program  has 
become  very  popular  among  vocational 
and  professional  archaeologists,  with  157 
volunteers  donating  their  time  and  expertise 
to  monitor  more  than  40  archaeological 
sites.  Their  monitoring  efforts  led  to  the 
detection  of  several  cases  of  rock  art 
vandalism  and  unauthorized  ATV  use  in 
wilderness  study  areas.  They  also  held 
cleanup  activities,  excavation  projects,  site 
presentations  and  tours. 

I  can't  thank  these  people  enough.  Every 
partner  and  every  volunteer  deserves  a 
great  big  Thank  You!  from  the  BLM  and 
from  everyone  that  uses  and  appreciates 
the  public  lands. 

-Bob  Abbey 
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under  the  act.  This  is  the  first  year  we  were  able  to  use 
money  from  the  account." 

The  Winnemucca  Field  Office  held  a  successful 
sale  of  880  acres  near  Orovada  this  past  fall.  The 
competitive  sale  offered  four  parcels  with  an  appraised 
value  of  $175  per  acre.  All  four  parcels  were  sold, 
and  one  parcel  sold  above  the  appraised  value  at 
$181  an  acre. 

The  Elko  Field  Office  offered  five  parcels  forcompetitive 
sale  last  September.  Two  parcels  were  sold.  A  40-acre 
parcel  appraised  at  $4,600  sold  for  $16,500  and 
a  250-acre  parcel  appraised  at  $59,000  sold  for 
$62, 000. The  three  parcels  that  did  not  sell  include  an 
80-acre  parcel  appraised  at  $290,000,  a  160-acre 
parcel  appraised  at  $16,000  and  a  120-acre  parcel 
appraised  at  $10,000.  These  parcels  will  be  offered  at 
the  next  sale  in  Las  Vegas  on  Feb.  2. 

BLM  Nevada  has  established  an  implementation 
agreement  to  disburse  the  funds  from  the  Federal 
Land  Disposal  Account,  and  has  established  a 
program  to  identify  and  prioritize  the  acquisition  of 
inholdings  based  on  the  processes,  established  under 
the  Southern  Nevada  Public  Lands  Management  Act 
(SNLPMA).  Being  able  to  follow  the  SNPLMA  model 
has  helped  Nevada  become  the  leader  in  the  Bureau 
for  implementing  FLTFA. 

All  nominations  for  acquisitions  in  Nevada  are 
reviewed  to  see  if  the  proper  funding  source  would  be 
SNLPMA  or  FLTFA.  Acquisitions  through  FLTFA  are  more 
restrictive  than  through  SNLPMA  in  that  the  lands  must 
be  an  inholding  or  adjacent  to  a  special  designation 
area.  And  they  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Funding  has  been  approved  for  the  first  two  potential 
acquisitions  under  FLTFA  in  Nevada.  The  385-acre  Big 
Musgrove  property  and  the  320-acre  McEwen  Creek 


property  are  both  in  Washoe  Valley,  near  Carson 
City.  If  completed,  the  parcels  would  become  part  of 
the  National  Forest  System.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
properties,  including  expenses  is  around  $4.7  million. 
The  final  purchase  price  will  be  based  on  appraised 
fair  market  value. 

BLM's  land  use  plans  identify  lands  designated 
for  disposal.  These  lands  are  typically  areas  that 
are  difficult  for  the  BLM  to  manage  for  multiple  uses. 
A  statewide  map  showing  disposal  lands  is  being 
developed  and  will  be  available  at  the  FLTFA  website, 
www.nv.blm.gov/fltfa/.  Other  information 
is  already 

available  at  the 
site,  including 
a  cumulative 
account  of  funds 
raised,  quick 
facts  about  the 
sales  conducted 
to  date,  a 
summary  of  the 
bill  and  a  series 
of  questions  and 
answers  about 
FLTFA  sales. 

Persons 
interested  in 
buying  public 
lands  through 
FLTFA  sales 
may  contact  the 
BLM  field  office 
where  the  lands 
are  located. 


Nevada  Sage  is  published  by  the 
Nevada  State  Office,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  to  inform  the 
public  and  employees  about  BLM 
programs,  people  and  activities 
in  Nevada. 
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Agee  Smith:Rancher  of  the  Year 


Agee  Smith  has  a  passion  for  ranching.  He  works  harder  and 
smarter  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  run  a  successful  operation  and 
improve  the  health  of  rangeland  resources.  The  Smith  family  has 
worked  the  Cottonwood  Ranch,  northwest  of  Wells,  for  more  than  50 
years.  Smith  knows  traditional  ranching  methods,  but  some  of  those 
ways  of  doing  business  weren't  helping  him 
reach  his  goals  for  the  ranch.  In  1995  he 
became  interested  in  setting  up  a  holistic 
management  plan  for  the  ranch  and  the  two 
public  land  allotments  he  leases,  one  from 
the  BLM  and  one  from  the  Forest  Service. 


Not  many  ranchers  would  welcome  the 
involvement  of  a  working  group — a  diverse 
group  that  includes  more  government 
agencies  and  interested  publics — to  have  a 
say  in  how  to  manage  the  operation.  It  could 
be  considered  an  act  of  desperation  or  an 
act  of  courage.  Smith  has  courage;  fortified 
by  a  commitment  to  learn  all  he  can  about 

animal  husbandry,  range  nutrition  and  resource  management.  He 
is  known  for  saying,  "the  more  you  learn,  the  more  you  know  and 
the  more  you  know  the  further  you  go." 

And  he  has  gone  far.  Under  the  holistic  resource  management 
grazing  system,  annual  changes  in  livestock  management  were 
implemented  after  review,  discussion  and  recommendations  from 


Agee  Smith  listens  to  Shoesole  Group 
member  Leta  Collard. 


the  working  group,  which  was  named  the  Shoesole  group.  Almost 
immediately  riparian  areas  on  the  Cottonwood  Allotment  started 
improving.  Over  the  years  there  has  been  dramatic  improvement 
over  the  previous  conditions.  Grazing  management  plans  include 
specific  dates  for  moving  livestock  from  pasture  to  pasture,  which  are 

planned  out  at  Shoesole  meetings.  Yearly 
field  tours  are  held  to  look  at  successes  on 
the  ranch,  and  at  least  two  meetings  a  year 
are  held  to  plan  and  evaluate  progress. 

This  year.  Smith's  herd  size  was  450 
cow/calf  pairs  on  year-long  grazing 
and  350  yearling  calves  from  spring  to 
early  summer.  The  ranch  also  grazes  up 
to  50  horses. 

The  Cottonwood  Ranch  is  a  proven 
resource  management  success  story.  Smith 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  it  takes 
to  have  a  successful  livestock  management 
operation  on  public  lands — he  is  willing  to  listen,  learn,  work  with 
others  and  be  flexible. 

The  Outstanding  Rancher  award  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Nevada  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  BLM. 


Ely  Ranchers  Commended 


A  third-generation  ranching  family,  Gracian,  John  and  Mike  Uhalde, 
received  an  Outstanding  Rancher  commendation  for  the  progressive 
methods  they  use  to  graze  livestock.  They  run  a  successful  cow/calf  and 
sheep  operation  by  employing  livestock  rotation  to  allow  for  a  period  of 
rest  to  the  vegetative  resources  during  the  critical  growing  season,  and  they 
haul  water  to  take  advantage  of  areas  where  forage  production  is  good,  but 
underutilized.  This  allows  for  a  decrease  in  livestock  use  in  areas  of  natural 
water  which  improves  the  riparian  area. 

Mike  and  John  Uhalde  donate  their  time,  money  and  machinery  to  the 
Eastern  Nevada  Landscape  Coalition,  a  project  to  restore  rangelands  to 
better  ecological  conditions. 

The  commendation  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's 
Association,  the  Nevada  Farm  Bureau,  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  BLM. 

Third-generation  Ely  ranching  family  Gracian,  Mike  and  John 
Uhalde  receive  Outstanding  Rancher  commendation. 


Pay  Attention  to  the  Soil 


Thinning  juniper  trees  and  swaths  of  sagebrush  create  a  mosiac  open  to  the  regeneration  of  sagebrush  and 
growth  of  new  grasses  and  forbs. 


In  the  mountains  of  eastern  Nevada  lies  a  mosaic  of  pinyon, 
juniper  and  sagebrush  so  carefully  crafted  that  it  almost  appears  to 
have  been  created  by  nature's  own  hand. 

This  mosaic,  the  Gleason  Creek  Research  and  Demonstration 
Project,  located  alongside  U.S.  Highway  50  about  nine  miles 
west  of  Ely,  is  a  benchmark  in  the  use  of  science  to  restore 
landscape  health. 

"What  we're  doing  here  will  be  studied  and  adapted  for  use  on 
watersheds  throughout  the  district,"  said  Dr.  Gary  Medlyn,  a  BLM  Ely 
Field  Office  soil  scientist. 

The  roughly  2,000-acre  project,  which  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the 
nearly  40,000-acre  Gleason  Creek  watershed,  is  a  collaborative 
effort  by  the  BLM  and  the  Eastern  Nevada  Landscape  Coalition.  The 
coalition  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  restore 
-  on  a  landscape  scale  -  the  private  and  public  lands. 

"This  project  uses  the  best  available  science  to  simulate,  on-the- 
ground,  nature's  own  processes,"  said  Dr.  Lee  Turner,  an  ecologist 
working  for  the  coalition. 

Turner  said  the  project,  when  completed,  would  aid  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  Gleason  Creek  watershed,  thus  stemming  the 


potential  for  future  flooding  of  the  Ely  community,  downstream.  It 
will  also  help  to  provide  for  area  wildlife,  such  as  mule  deer  and  the 
sage  grouse,  he  said. 

Designing  the  project  required  that  scientists  analyze  the  soil  to 
determine  its  capabilities,  said  Medlyn. 

"We  determined  the  soil's  capabilities  by  studying  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,"  said  Medlyn,  "which  tell  us  what  vegetative 
composition  it  has  supported,  historically." 

The  BLM  and  coalition  have  so  far  treated  about  75  acres  of  the 
total  project  area,  using  BLM  fire  crews  to  thin  and  scatter  selected 
juniper  trees,  and  coalition  members  John  and  Mike  Uhalde 
donated  their  time  and  a  tractor  to  pull  equipment  designed  to 
mow  sagebrush.  Funding  for  the  project  came  from  the  coalition 
and  federal  government. 

The  treated  area  is  open  to  the  regeneration  of  sagebrush 
and  growth  of  new  grasses  and  forbs.  The  area  is  expected  to 
eventually  support  the  return  of  wildland  fire  as  a  restoration  and 
maintenance  tool. 

-Chris  Hanefeld 

Ely  Field  Office 


GEOLOGY,  PLA 


A  trip  to  Red  Rock  Canyon  brings  out  the  photographer 


in  just  about  everybody.  The  scenic  beauty  inspires  a  snap 
shot  as  well  as  a  fine  art  print.  The  BLM  started  holding 
photography  contests  to  encourage  children's  appreciation  of 
nature.  This  year's  third  annual  contest  received  more  than 
240  photographs.  Twelve  winners  were  chosen  among  the 
children's,  black  and  white,  general  and  creative  categories. 
This  year's  themes  were  the  geology,  plants  and  animals  of 
Red  Rock. 


(ABOVE)  First  place,  general  category. 
Sunrise  and  an  Ice  Pool  by  Komkrit 
Thusanapanont. 

(RIGHT)  Second  place,  black  and  white 
category.  Cactus  Flower  by  Jim  Roszell. 
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JTS  &  ANIMALS 


All  of  the  photos  submitted  were  on  display  for  four 
weeks  at  the  Clark  County  Federal  Courthouse.  The 
winning  photos,  including  all  the  honorable  mention 
and  ranger's  choice  winners,  were  on  display  at  the 
Red  Rock  Visitor  Center  through  December. 

-Gina  Mele 

Las  Vegas  Field  Office 


(ABOVE)  First  place,  children's 
category,  A  Tree's  View  by  Sierra 
Beggs.  Sierra's  photo  will  be  featured 
on  the  cover  of  a  BLM  land  sales 
brochure. 

(LEFT)  Third  place,  children's  category. 
Hand  of  Time  by  Dillon  Aagenes. 


Long  Rider  and  Adopted  Wild  Horses  Journey  Across 
(and  up  and  down  and  around)  America 


If  you  traveled  1  0  to  15  miles  a  day  on  horseback,  and 
your  destination  was  20,000  miles,  would  you  ever  reach 
it?  Yeah,  if  you're  Gene  Glasscock,  70-year-old,  Long  Rider 
Guild  member  extraordinare. 

Glasscock  set  out  to  visit  every  state 
capitol  in  the  lower  48  states  by 
horseback.  Early  on  in  the  journey, 
he  decided  to  add  a  gentled  wild 
horse  to  his  pack  train.  He  needed 
an  animal  with  strength,  endurance 
and  tough  feet — all  hallmarks  of  a 
wild  horse.  Glasscock  bought  his  first 
wild  horse,  Tosi,  from  a  friend  in  South 
Carolina  who  had  title  to  the  animal  after 
adopting  it  from  the  BLM.  His  growing 
admiration  for  Tosi,  led  Glasscock  to  pick  up  a  second  wild 
horse  at  a  BLM  adoption  center  in  Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma. 
He  chose  Buddy,  an  eight-year  old  when  he  was  gathered  off 
public  land  in  Wyoming,  and  trained  by  inmates  at  the  Canon 
City  Prison  Facility.  Some  people  may  think  an  eight-year-old 
wild  horse  is  too  old  to  train,  but  Buddy  is  a  perfect  example 


of  how  they  can  be  successful  trained  when  the  correct  training 
techniques  are  used.  At  least,  Long  Rider  Glasscock  thinks  so. 

Glasscock  has  a  history  of  long-distance  horse  rides.  In  the 
1  980s  he  became  the  only  person  known  to  have  traveled  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Equator  on  horseback. 

Glasscock  rode  into  Carson  City,  his  36th 
state  capitol  in  time  for  Thanksgiving.  His  plan 
was  to  make  an  early  winter  crossing  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  Sacramento, 
then  turn  north  to  Salem,  Oregon,  and 
Olympia,  Washington.  From  there,  he 
heads  east  to  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
and  the  great  lakes  states. 

Why  would  he  do  it? 

To  gain  support  for  The  Phillips  Fund,  a 
scholarship  fund  that  provides  underprivileged  young  adults 
from  Paraguay  the  chance  to  attend  college  in  Florida.  If  you 
want  to  learn  more  about  this  trek  across  the  United  States,  visit 
Glasscock's  web  site  at  www.geneglasscock.org. 


-Mark  Struble 

Carson  City  Field  Office 


Would  You  Like  a  Wild  Horse  That  Isn't  Quite  So  Wild? 


There  is  no  winter  break  for  the  next 
class  of  saddle-trained  horses  being 
prepared  for  adoption  at  the  Warm 
•Springs  Correctional  Center  in  Carson 
City.  The  equine  students  began 
training  in  early  November  to  be  the 
first  graduating  class  of  2005. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  12,  the  trained 
wild  horses  will  be  seeking  new 
homes  with  qualified  adopters.  Some 
horses  will  be  saddle  trained  and 
some  will  be  halter  ready  under  the 
direction  of  Hank  Curry,  Nevada 
Department  of  Corrections  trainer. 

The  Corrections  program,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Agriculture,  began 
training  state-owned  or  estray 
horses  in  2000.  The  BLM  realized 
that  some  adopters  might  prefer 
to  adopt  an  animal  that  had 
some  gentling  and  training,  and 
entered  into  a  training  agreement 
with  the  state  to  have  inmates  train  wild  horses  for  a  saddle  or  halter. 

Under  the  agreement,  Curry  and  carefully  selected  inmates  train  about  40  BLM  wild  horses  each 
year.  These  horses,  which  hail  from  various  Nevada  herd  management  areas,  are  offered  for 
adoption  four  times  a  year,  primarily  at  the  Carson  City  facility. 

Inmates  need  not  be  familiar  with  horses  to  enter  the  program,  but  they  must  have  a  good  attitude 
and  be  willing  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade  from  Curry.  By  the  time  the  inmates  and  their  students 
enter  the  arena  for  a  drill  prior  to  the  start  of  each  competitive  bid  event,  it  is  obvious 
each  man  knows  his  horse. 

A  wild  horse  receives  about  90  days  of  training  before  it  gets  to  the  arena.  BLM  and  Curry 
recommend  new  adopters  continue  and  expand  on  the  horse's  education  at  home. 

Photos  and  information  about  each  animal  are  posted  on  the  BLM  website  prior  to  adoption  (www. 
nv.blm.gov  and  click  on  Nevada  wild  horses  and  burros).  Or,  visit  Silver  State  industries  (www. 
silverstateindustries.com).  Application  forms  may  be  downloaded  from  the  BLM  website  and  will  be 
accepted  by  both  the  BLM  and  the  Virginia  Range  Protection  Association  (VRPA),  adoption  agent  for 
the  estray  horses.  Facility  and  transportation  requirements  are  listed  on  the  website  or  you  may  call 
BLM  at  (775)  861-6469  or  the  VRPA  at  (775)  881-2288.  While  the  basic  fee  is  $125  for  a  BLM 
horse  or  $150  for  an  estray,  bidding  can  go  much  higher,  recognizing  the  hours  of  training,  care 
and  inoculations  given  these  animals. 

-Maxine  Shane 

Nevada  State  Office 


Inmate  demonstrates 
that  saddle-trained  horse 
also  tolerates  having  its 
hooves  picked  up  for 
health  care. 
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Howdy,  Pardner... 


Partner  organizations  are  an  integral  key  in  BLM  Nevada's 
volunteer  programs  and  activities.  Individuals  from  organizations 
around  the  state  volunteer  because  they  truly  want  to  help 
preserve  the  treasures  of  America's  public  lands. 

Battle  Mountain  Field  Office  and  Tonopah  Field 
Station:  Newmont  Mining  Corporation, 

Barrick  Homestake 
Mining 
Corporation, 

Cortez  Gold 

Miner,  John 

Davis  Trucking, 

Nevada  ATV 
Association,  Lander 
County  School 
District,  Nevada 
Conservation  Corps, 

Lander  County,  John 
Davis  Trucking, 

Sierra  Pacific,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and 
Friends  of  Rhyolite. 

Carson  City  Field 
Office:  SCA  F  ire  Education 

Corps,  Friends  of  Silver  Saddle 
Ranch,  Friends  of  Wilson 
Canyon,  Carson  High  School, 

Comstock  Cemetery  Foundation, 

Nevada  Air  National  Guard, 

Pine  Nut  Posse  Wild  Horse 
Patrol,  Pine  Nut  Preservation 
League,  Pine  Nut  Trails 
Association,  Sierra  Pacific 
Power  Company,  Motorcycle 
Racing  Association  of 
Northern  Nevada  (MRANN), 

Friends  of  Sand  Mountain 
and  Churchill  County  Museum, 

Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service,  United  Way  of 
Northern  Nevada  and  Kiwanis  Club  of  Carson  City. 


Ely  Field  Office:  Great  Basin  Association,  Great  Basin 
College,  J.O.I.N.,  Lincoln  Highway  Association,  Lost  City 
Museum,  Nevada  Division  of  Forestry,  Nevada  Native 
American  Cultural  Society,  Nevada  Rock  Art  Foundation, 
Pahranagat  Valley  Middle  School,  Pony  Express  Association, 

University  of  California-Davis,  University 
_  of  California  -  Long  Beach,  White  Pine 
High  School,  White  Pine  Public  Museum, 
Utah  State  University  and  Southern  State 
University,  White  Pine  Sportsmen's 
Association,  Southern  Nevada  Chapter 
of  Trout  Unlimited,  Rocky  Mountain 
Elk  Foundation,  Wildlife  and  Habitat 
Improvement  of  Nevada,  Eastern 
Nevada  Chapter  of  Backcountry 
Horsemen,  Nevada  Backroaders,  Tri- 
County  Weeds,  and  several  schools  in 
Ely  and  McGill. 

Las  Vegas  Field  Office: 

Friends  of  Red  Rock  Canyon 
NCA,  Friends  of  Sloan  Canyon, 
Sierra  Club,  Sun  City  Anthem 
Hiking  and  Outing  Club, 
McDonald  Ranch  Hiking 
Club,  Red  Rock  Canyon 
Interpretive  Association, 
State  of  Nevada  Division  of 
Minerals  Abandoned  Mines 
Land  Program,  Republic  Silver 
State,  Knight's  of  Columbus, 
Council  10442,  Vegas 
Valley  4-Wheelers,  Master 
Gardeners,  and  the  National 
Wild  Horse  Association. 

Winnemucca  Field  Office: 

Friends  of  Black  Rock  Canyon. 

Nevada  State  Office:  Division 
of  Minerals  Nevada  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Technology. 
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Elko  Field  Office:  HawkWatch  International,  University  of 
Nevada-Reno,  Great  Basin  Community  College  in  Elko,  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  Mule 
Deer  Foundation,  SWEATCO  (Soil  Water  Enchancement  Action 
Coalition),  Desert  Research  Institute,  Back  Country  Horsemen, 
and  Elko  Bighorns  Unlimited. 


Battle  Mountain  High  School  students  put  some  muscle 
into  swinging  pulaskis  to  create  a  trail  bed.  Thirty-five 
volunteers  donated  218  hours  to  make  improvements 
to  the  Mill  Creek  campground.  In  addition  to  the  new 
trail,  the  volunteers  built  a  bridge  and  cleaned  up  trash. 
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Ely's  Kim  Ferguson  is  Employee  of  the  Year 


Kim  Ferguson  is  a  manager's  dream  come  true.  She  has  the 
work  ethic  and  personal  qualities  that  made  her  first  choice  for 
the  BLM  Nevada  Human  Resources  Development  Committee's 
Outstanding  Employee  of  the  Year. 

In  her  job  as  purchasing  agent  at  the  Ely  Field  Office,  Ferguson 
has  many  rules  to  follow  and  is  under  constant  dead  line  pressure. 
Adding  to  the  demands  of  her  job,  she  attends  college  two 
nights  a  week  and  is  raising  two  teenage  sons.  Ferguson  isn't 
a  complainer. 

She  always 
has  a 

professional 
and  helpful 
manner, 
doesn't  cut 
corners  and 
finds  a  way 
to  get  the  job 
done. 

According  to 
Ferguson's 
fellow 
employees, 
she  really 
listens  and 
makes  it 

obvious  that 
she  sincerely 
desires  to  hear 
what  other 
people  say. 

She  is  valued 

for  her  skills  to  evaluate  a  situation  and  make  constructive 
suggestions  that  are  within  the  guidelines  of  her  authority. 

Ferguson  is  also  the  recipient  of  the  committee's  education 
award.  She  is  earning  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Integrative  and 
Professional  Studies  at  the  Great  Basin  College  in  Ely.  Through 
the  education  award,  the  college  will  receive  $  1 ,500  to  help 
pay  for  her  tuition  and  books. 

Kim  believes  her  hard  work,  her  dedication  to  furthering  her 
education  and  her  determination  and  self  discipline  will  set  an 
example  for  her  children. 
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The  BLM  Nevada  Human  Resources  Development 
Committee  started  the  Outstanding  Employee  of 
the  Year  award  to  give  employees  the  opportunity 
to  recognize  their  peers.  Eight  employees  were 
nominated  for  the  award.  To  be  recognized  by  one's 
peers  is  an  honor.  Each  of  these  employees  can  take 
pride  in  their  accomplishments. 


Dan  Fletcher,  range  management  specialist 

Battle  Mountain  Field  Office 

Mary  Erickson,  computer  specialist 

Carson  City  Field  Office 

Jennifer  Glancy,  procurement  specialist 

Carson  City  Field  Office 

Teresa  Knutson,  planning  and 
environmental  coordinator 

Carson  City  Field  Office 

Tim  Roide,  fuels  program  manager 

Carson  City  Field  Office 

Craig  Gonzales,  range  technician  weeds 

Elko  Field  Office 

Kim  Ferguson,  purchasing  agent 

Ely  Field  Office 

Jed  Botsford,  outdoor  recreation  specialist 

Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
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Her  good  example  doesn't  stop  with  her  kids,  she  is  inspiring 
her  fellow  employees  and  her  community  as  well. 


The  "Paleontological  Investigations  at  Mineral  Hill  Cave" 
technical  report  is  available  free  on  compact  disc  and 
via  the  BLM  Nevada  website.  The  1  75-page  monograph 
details  the  findings  of  an  eight-year  excavation  project 
in  southern  Pine  Valley  in  Elko  County.  Thousands  of 
well-preserved  animal  bones  left  in  the  cave  by  ancient 
carnivores  were  recovered.  The  excavations  were 
completed  by  archaeologists  from  the  BLM,  the  Desert 


Research  Institute,  and  the  Utah  Geological  Survey. 
BLM  archaeologists  Bryan  Hockett  and  Eric  Dillingham 
coauthored  the  report.  A  copy  of  the  report  on  compact 
disk  is  available  from  the  BLM  Elko  Field  Office, 
(775)  753-0276  or  the  Nevada  State  Office  in  Reno 
at  (775)  861-6415.  The  report  is  also  available  at 
vsww.nv.blm.gov/Elko,  in  pdf  format.  Click  on 
"What  We  Do"  and  chose  "cultural  resources." 
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